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MYTHOLOGY OF THE MISSION INDIANS. 1 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Since the scientific value of the myths and accounts of ceremo- 
nials which I have collected will depend wholly upon their exactness 
and accuracy, it is important that I should give enough of personal 
detail to account satisfactorily for this. 

The first requisite in securing the Indian narrations and songs is 
to gain the good-will and complete cooperation of the old Indians who 
recite them. This my many years of philanthropic work for the 
betterment of their tribes has won in a general way ; while individu- 
ally, being liberally paid for their trouble, they freely give a full return. 

A second point, and one much more difficult, is the securing of a 
perfect interpreter. 

Finding that translations made by white people from the Spanish, 
with which I first began my work, could not be entirely relied upon, 
I determined to depend wholly upon interpretation direct from the 
Indian into English. 

The Mesa Grande version of the Story of Chaup (Cuy-a-ho-marr) 
was well rendered in this way by an educated Indian girl ; while at 
Campo ( the Manzanita region ) and at La-Jolla-in-the-mountains, I 
found in each case the sort of interpreter for whom I was seeking. 

Sant, interpreter of the Manzanita version of the Cuy-a-ho-marr 
story, herewith given, and of all the Dieguefio songs, accounts of 
ceremonials, etc., which I have lately secured, lived as a little naked 
boy among the desert Indians ; listened as a child to the old myths; 
has seen twenty-one celebrations of the Image fiesta, extending as 
far as the coast Indians and ranging to Yuma in the other direction ; 
and is saturated with the atmosphere and terminology of the past, 
which are completely unknown to nine tenths of the younger gen- 
eration to-day. 

On the other hand, having lived for years in a white man's family, 
he has a full and sufficient English vocabulary. 

I was equally fortunate in my Luisefio interpreter at La-Jolla-in- 
the-mountains. Jos6 is an educated Indian, fluent in his English, and 
able to read and write it. At the same time, he is the son of a re- 
nowned hechicero, and lives in a region where every rock has its name 
and legend, and the past and present have suffered no divorce. 

The Luisefio creation myth, the Ouiot songs and stories, were well ' 
rendered by him. 

As to method, — the old men are extremely intelligent in catching 

1 This paper has been communicated as part of the Proceedings of the Cali- 
fornia Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. 
vol. xix. — no. 73. 10 
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and carrying out the idea which I enforce, that a pause must be made 
after each sentence or two for translation and transcription. No- 
thing is left to memory, but all is written down as nearly as possible 
word for word. 

It only remains, in recopying, to put into slightly better form the 
English of my interpreter, being extremely careful never to introduce 
the slightest change in idea. For instance, where Sant says, " It 
looked ugly," I write, " It was an ugly sight." Whenever it seems 
expedient, however, I use the exact words of my interpreter, my con- 
stant endeavor being towards simplicity, and always towards the 
truth. 

THE STORY OF CUY-A-HO-MARR (THE CHAUP) J THE MANZANITA 
VERSION (DIEGUENO). 

In a former paper 1 entitled "The Story of the Chaup," I have 
given the Mesa Grande version of this famous myth. It originated 
in the former home of the Mojave Indians who are constantly referred 
to by the Manzanita bards, not as the ancestors of the Diegueflos 
(called by themselves " Western Indians "), but as the latest born of 
the related tribes, who remained in the ancestral home when the 
others scattered. The Mojaves, therefore, preserve the myths and 
ceremonies in their primitive perfection, or at least they are so credited 
by their brothers in the mountains of San Diego County close to the 
Mexican border and not far from the desert. The story of Cuy-a-ho- 
marr, coming originally from the east, but taught to the remnant at 
Manzanita by the better informed Indians of the Mesa Grande sec- 
tion, is still told at Manzanita by the oldest men. Hatakek, who re- 
lated it to me, was an important man in the old days ; but in the direful 
destitution prevailing among these half-starving, dispossessed Indians 
he no longer has an opportunity to lead tribal ceremonies, or to 
relate legends. His stories and songs proved so interesting to the 
rest that Indian men, women, and children came from miles around 
to listen to the recital. He could not recall every part of the story ; 
but what he told is most interesting, in its resemblances and differ- 
ences, compared with the Mesa Grande version, as will be readily 
noted by those taking the trouble to examine the two together. 

In the far distant Indian village, La-Jolla-in-the-mountains, I found 
among the Luisefios the same story with its songs ; but they dis- 
tinctly stated that this story had come to them from the Dieguenos 
by way of Mesa Grande. It thus still survives in these distinct local- 
ities ; and instances well the close communication existing in early 
days among distant and unrelated tribes. 

The following is Hatakek's version of the Story of Cuy-a-ho-marr : 
1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. xvii, pp. 217-241. 
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In the beginning the Sky was a man, the Earth was a woman. From 
their union a man and woman were born first, and Sin-yo-hauch was 
their daughter. Sin-yo-hauch's father went up in the sky, and she 
was left alone. 

She went towards the east, crawling as a baby on hands and knees ; 
and then later she walked back towards the west, as far as the Mojave 
river. (The river of the Mojave Indians ? The Colorado ?) 

In the middle of the river is a solitary sharp-pointed rock that 
may still be seen there, called We£-ka-ru-tutt (Rock-spear), and here 
she made her home, living on the west side of the river in a cave, a 
big house where she lived alone till she was grown. 

Every morning she went to bathe in a pond near by, and, in a 
manner not explained, she became by this bathing the mother of 
twin boys. 

(Song.) 1 

She left the babies in their baskets while she went to gather seeds 
for food. The babies were crying, so the cricket came to tend them 
and sing to them ; but when Sin-yo-hauch came home he jumped 
down and ran into the brush, and she stepped on him and broke his 
legs. They have been crooked ever since, and he can only go by 
hops. 

The next morning when she went away again, the babies came 
down from their baskets and played about, and when she came home 
she saw their tracks, and wondered how they could have gotten down 
by themselves. She determined to find this out, so next day instead 
of going far- away she turned herself into a stump, so that she could 
see what they would do in her absence. As soon as she was gone 
the boys jumped down from their baskets, and the elder called out, 
" See, brother, there is something here that will do us harm. Come 
and look." 

" What is it ? " asked the younger. 

" It is something that will hurt us." 

" But it is only a stump." 

" Still it was not here yesterday. Let us go and get our bows and 
arrows." 

" Let us see what it is." 

" Shoot it, I say." 

At this Sin-yo-hauch called out, " My dear sons, do not kill your 
mother." 

So they all came together to their home. 

Then their mother told them that since they were grown so large 
they ought to have new large arrows, and she would make them for 

1 The text of the songs cannot be given, but their occurrence in the narrative 
is thus indicated. 
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them. An arrow must have a white eagle feather and a black eagle 
feather, so they must get her two young eagles, one white and one 
black. 

So they slept over night and in the morning she told them where 
to find the eagles, and they agreed to go. They took the hard ball, 
the sort that boys still play with, starting it with the foot, running to 
where it falls and starting it again, with a kick ; and in a very short 
time they reached the place, following the ball. 

There was a great high rock there, and the younger said, " I '11 
climb it first." The elder brother sat at the foot of the rock crying 
and singing about his brother. " He may fall and break his neck." 
(Song.) 

The younger climbed to the top and saw the young eagles on the 
rock surrounded by all kinds of animals. All sorts of snakes were 
there and he was afraid to touch the eagles ; so he came down and 
said, " There is no use trying to get the eagles. Let us give it up 
and go home." 

But the elder brother said, " If one tries and fails, try again." So 
the elder brother climbed to the top of the rock, and when he got 
there, he reached with his hand towards the west, and got a quantity 
of sand and threw it all over those animals that sting and bite ; and 
then he held up his hand to the sky and got a carrying net to carry 
the eagles down the rock. 

As soon as he reached the bottom, the younger brother said, " Give 
me the white eagle." So they quarrelled over the white eagle, leaving 
the black eagle on the ground. Before they started, Sin-yo-hauch 
had told them not to quarrel on the way. " The people that come 
after us will do the same as you," she said. " And if you quarrel, it 
will bring the storm and rain." 

Meantime the clouds began to gather, and the brothers remem- 
bered what their mother had said ; so the elder took the black eagle, 
and the younger the white one, and they started home. Their way 
took them over the rocks. It began to rain and the storm wind blew. 
When they came from .home the distance had been very short ; but 
going back it seemed to lengthen with every step of the way. They 
were drenched with rain, and their long hair was wet The eagles 
shivered with the cold, though the brothers held them close, and tried 
to keep them dry. 

The younger brother lagged behind, cold, and feeling his strength 
giving out. It was old Sin-yo-hauch who caused the distance to 
lengthen. " Our mother is doing this," they said. 

The rain fell in torrents and began to rise as a flood. The night 
was coming and they were nearly worn out. The birds were nearly 
dead with wet and cold. 
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After a time the eagles died. 

" What shall we do with them ; " the brothers asked each other. 

" Well, this will not be the last of them ; but we will bury them, 
and the people who come after us will do the same way." 

So they dug a grave and buried the eagles, putting their bows and 
arrows and all they had into the grave. 

No sooner had they buried the birds, than the whirlwind swept by, 
lifting the dead eagles from out of the ground, and carrying them 
through the air. 

So the brothers dug another grave deeper than before, and placed 
the eagles in it and covered them with earth. But the whirlwind 
came again and lifted them out of the grave. 

So they left them lying there, and running as fast as they could, 
they quickly reached their home. 

When their mother asked them, "Where are your eagles?" they 
made no answer, but lay down, turned their faces from her, and went 
to sleep. She sat and cried till the morning, wailing and singing and 
dancing. 

(Song.) 

She was singing to bring the birds to life. 

"My sons, come out," she called to them. "See, your birds are 
coming." 

One said to the other, " Go out and see if this is so. We will kill 
her if it is not the truth." 

The younger went out and said, " They are here." His brother 
ran out, and there were the eagles, alive as before. As soon as they 
saw them they began to quarrel again over the white eagle, both 
saying, " It is mine." 

Their mother looking on said, " I see now, my sons, how you do 
when you are alone together. I did not think that you would do so. 
I will take the black and white feathers and put them together on 
the arrows, so there is no need of your quarrelling." 

The boys had some deer meat and they cut it in pieces and offered 
it to the eagles, but they would not eat. 

"You cannot force them to eat," she said, "but the people that 
come after us will do as we do. Go get some crows that are over 
there not far away in a place towards the north." 

So the brothers went after the crows, and when they had caught 
them they reached out their hand to the west and got some carrying 
nets and brought a lot of the young crows home. 

When they threw the deer meat to the crows they ate the meat ; 
and the eagles, seeing the crows eat, began to eat it too. 

Then the brothers learned to hunt the deer, and would kill it and 
bring it home and have plenty of food. 
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Then Sin-yo-hauch said to them, " When I begin to plant the seed 
of the plant that grows in the water on the desert, that is the time 
for you to think of getting married." 

" We know that too. It is true," said the brothers. 

" Then go to your uncle, the gopher, who lives in the pond (the 
muskrat ?) and get him to give you the end of the cane stalks, the 
part that grows deep in the water, so that out of them I can make 
you some flutes. When you reach the pond, you will see the black- 
birds sitting on the cane stalks around the edge. Notice then which 
stalks bend the least under the weight of the birds, for those are the 
best and strongest." 

Next morning the boys went to the pond ; and the younger dived 
into the water, trying to reach the roots of the cane, but, in spite of 
all he could do, he could not come near the bottom. So he came 
out and told his brother there was no use to try. The water was too 
deep, and they might as well go home. 

But the elder brother turned himself into a rock, and plunging 
into the water he dropped down to the very bottom where his uncle, 
the red gopher, had his home. 

When the red gopher heard him he cried out, "Who is it that is 
coming here where no one ever came before ? " 

" It is I, my uncle. I only want to get the pieces of the cane that 
you do not use, but throw away." 

" Go back again, where you came from, and I will give them to you." 

So he went up through the water, and the gopher went and cut 
the cane, and sent it floating upward, so that it reached the surface 
of the pond as soon as he did. 

The younger brother at once began to quarrel for the possession 
of the root end, the biggest part of the cane ; but the elder took the 
root, and he got the other end. Their mother came upon them as 
they were quarrelling. She was carrying a great basket, holding it 
in front of her, and she was laughing at their disputing. 

" This is the way you always do," she said. " Why should you 
quarrel about the matter ? In the end I will make one flute as good 
as the other." 

So they carried home the cane stalks, hung them upon the wall, 
and went out to hunt the deer. 

The mother stood the cane up in the ground to dry. In four days 
she told her sons to get the stalks and put them upon the floor of 
the house where the fire had heated the earth, for there they would 
dry quickly. 

While they were away hunting, she stayed at home to make the 
flutes. Cutting the stalks to make two, she took a piece of rock 
with a rough edge, to rub the edges smooth. 
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(Song.) 

Sung by the mother, to indicate the action of rubbing the flute. 

She made holes in the flute and blew upon it to try the sound. 
Then she held up her hand to the sky, and brought down a black 
sticky material (mescal juice ?) and rubbed it over the flute ; and then 
reached out her hand towards the west and got shining stuff like 
quicksilver (mica ?) to rub all over it and make it bright. 

When the boys saw the beautiful flute that she had made they 
began quarrelling for its possession ; but she made one for each of 
them and said, " Go to the place where the sharp-pointed rock, Wee- 
ka-ru-tutt (Spear rock) is in the middle of the river ; and play there 
on your flutes ; and as you play in the middle of the night, if you do 
it rightly, you will hear some one coming ; but unless you make the 
music right nothing will come." 

So they went to the place where she told them, and sat upon the 
rock, and played upon their flutes to call the girls. 

While they made this music, the girls were bathing in a pond. 
The elder sister alone heard the music of the flute. The younger 
could not hear it. Immediately they went to their home and made 
ready for a journey. They painted their faces, dressed themselves, 
and ground corn to carry for provision on the road. 

The elder sister went ahead, but the younger lagged behind. She 
did not want to go. She had not heard the music, and she did not 
believe that it had called them to leave their home. 

The father of the girls was named Ta-pai-ka-ta-mun. He was sorry 
when his daughters went away. " I am an old man," he said, 
lamenting. "Who is going to work and to cook for me if my 
daughters leave me all alone ? " 

The girls started towards the west, but first they followed a salt 
river towards the north, and then again they took the westward path. 

The name of the elder sister was Sum-ka-w6, and that of the 
younger Sum-kwi-fie\ 

They went onward towards the west, the elder sister running fast, 
stopping now and then to call out to the younger, " Come on, sister," 
as she lagged behind. 

" I can come no faster," she answered. " I am thinking of my 
old father whom I left behind." 

But she followed on and on ; and they came to the house of the 
owl, who called to them and tried to detain them, and so did a bird, 
Mut-kin-a-wai ; and the white painted chipmunk that lives in the 
desert, and the black snake painted in stripes with the juice of the 
mescal ; and the wildcat, who ran into the brush and caught a rabbit, 
which he offered to them for food ; but the girls could eat nothing 
but the nicest food, and they would listen to none of these. 
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Then the chickenhawk, who was painted and decorated with spotted 
feathers, called out to them as he sat sunning himself before his 
house. But they frightened him into the brush ; and went on till 
they came to a lot of quails, Ach-ma, who raised a great dust as they 
flew away, fearing they might be killed. Then they came to a big 
pile of rocks where some birds lived, the sort that live in the rocks, 
Suk-y-a-miirr ; and after this they reached the house of the boys. 

" Come on, sister," said the elder. " Here are footprints of men. 
We must be close to the place." So they came to the house and 
sat down outside the door. 

The night had come, but the old mother would not let them in. 

It was cold and dark, but she would not come out, or speak to 
them. 

" Why can't you do something to help us ? " the younger said to 
the elder. " You have power in your dreams. Why must we shiver 
in the cold and darkness ? " 

So the elder got something like a powder which she threw at the 
old woman and made her go to sleep ; and passing her they got into 
the house. Here they found the brothers sleeping, and the sisters 
lay down beside their husbands. 

Next morning the old woman said something to them that they 
did not like. " I will not stay," said one ; and, " If you go I will go 
with you," said the other. 

So they started for their home, talking of the abuse they had 
received from the old woman. 

The elder brother taunted the younger, when he found that the 
■girls were gone. 

" Since you love your wife so much, why do you let her leave you 
in this way ? " he asked. 

The younger brother pined for the loss of his wife. He grew so 
sick and weak he could no longer kill the deer. His brother would 
not share with him and he ate what dried meat he could find. For 
a while he hunted rabbits and small game. Then as his strength left 
him more and more, he caught the lizards among the rocks. 

His mother and brother would give him nothing, and he starved 
until he was as thin as a skeleton. 

"My brother hates me, and I am going to die," he said to himself; 
and when night came he dragged himself into an underground cave. 

When he had gone, the elder brother wondered at his absence, and 
began to look for him. " I know where he is," he said, but he could 
find no trace of him. All day he continued his search, singing and 
wailing for his brother. 
(Song) 

The younger brother, though he was the same as dead, heard 
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every word he said. Little by little he took on the appearance of 
the body in the grave. His flesh was full of worms. 

" You will be sorry when you find me," he said. " Come on. I 
am here." 

The elder brother heard no voice, but the unspoken thought of the 
dead brother drew him to the spot. 

" I shall find you now. I know where you are." 

" Come here," he called to his mother. She came, looked into the 
cave, and ran away. 

" This is your work," said the elder brother. " Lift him in your 
hands." 

She went to get some fresh grass to lift the thing. The stench 
was that of the grave. 

"It is you who have done this," said the elder brother. "Take 
him up as he is." 

So the old woman took the shape into her hands and danced 
with it. 

The long hair had partly fallen out, but what was left upon the 
scalp, lifted by the wind, waved up and down as she danced and sang. 
It was an ugly sight. 

(Song of the Image-dance.) 

This was the first time they made a dance for the dead. These 
were the first people, and as they did all must do who come after. 

This is the reason they make the dance of Images, Wu-ka-riik. 

The old woman laid the shape upon the ground before her home ; 
and taking the fat of the deer she made grease of it, and put his 
head into it, and the flesh began to come upon his skull. Then she 
fed him meat and all kinds of food to make the flesh come back upon 
the bones. Soon he was alive again as before. 

The elder brother remade for him his bow and arrows, putting 
new feathers upon the arrows and a new string upon the bow ; and 
sucking the blood from the bow he made all fresh and good. 

They went hunting together, and while one followed the trail and 
scared up the deer the other would kill it. Every day in this way 
they went on the hunt. 

Then they began to think of going after the girls. 

"We will go east," said the younger brother ; but the elder would 
not listen. At last the elder brother began to dream, and in his 
dreams at night he saw a spirit coming through the roof, calling 
him uncle, and telling him to come. So he decided, " I will go." 

The brothers planned to start in the night when no one would 
know it. So in the middle of the night, they rose up, and taking 
a shallow bowl full of water, they set it in the middle of the floor, 
just under the hole in the roof where the brightness of the sky was 
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reflected in the water, and, looking in the bowl, they could see to 
paint their bodies. 

Early next morning they went out to hunt for food that they might 
leave enough meat for the old mother in their absence. 

They caught a deer and broke its legs, that their mother might be 
able to kill it when she needed food ; and flinging it down they left it 
near the house ; and, while Sin-yo-hauch was sleeping, they left their 
home and started on their journey. 

When the mother awoke in the morning, she began to wonder where 
her sons had gone. As soon as she saw the deer, she understood 
their plans, and she made the deer well and it ran off. The brothers 
looking behind them saw the deer get up and run away, and they 
knew it was their mother who had done this to bring them home 
again. They headed off the deer and shot their arrows at it, but 
they could not stop its flight. The deer ran into the ocean, where 
nothing was seen but its horns, and swam away before they could 
shoot it. 

" Our mother has done this," they said ; and they went back home 
and began to tell her of their plans for the journey. 

"If it were not for my brother we would not have to go," said the 
elder. " But while we are gone you shall have a sign that we are safe 
and well. When I die, you will notice that the dust that blows from 
the east and that which blows from the west instead of mingling will 
remain apart." 

" And if I die," said the younger, " this pile of deer hides here will 
fall down, and the owl from the east will come and hoot about the 
house. Now we must go." 

So they started towards the east, killing rabbits as they went to 
eat upon the road, and at night they made a camp and rested. 

" The people that come after us must do the same way when they 
go on a journey," they said. 

While they slept, the elder brother in his dreams saw an owl 
that came and sat upon a stump. " Get up, brother," he called. 
" Something is going to happen." 

" Oh, go to sleep," said the younger. " I am tired and sleepy. I 
saw the same owl in my dream, but it means nothing ; or if it does, 
how can we be sure of the meaning? I will get up and tell you some- 
thing you must know." 
(Song.) 

So he sang about the owl that they had seen in the dream. " When 
you come about," he sang, " the people that come after us will know 
that things are going to happen, and that people are going to 
die." 

The next morning they went on and came near the place where the 
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girls lived. They sat down to consider how they could reach the 
place. 

"They will kill us if they see us," they said. So the younger 
brother made himself into the down of the eagle's breast, Min-ya- 
chup, and he floated through the air, and went to search out a way to 
reach the house of the girls. 

" In the same way the people that come after us will send a spy 
ahead to find out the way," he said. 

He saw the girls in their house and came back to his brother and 
told him that they were there ; so the two brothers made themselves 
flies and went into the house through the hole in the roof. 

The girls laughed so loud when they saw their husbands that their 
old father heard them and wanted to know what was the matter with 
them. " They never do like that," he said. So he sent a little boy 
named Shut-kupf-shut-nuckl, to go and see what they were doing, 
giving him some parched pumpkin seeds to eat on the way. 

The little boy went along eating the pumpkin seeds until he had 
finished them all ; and then he came back and told the old man he 
had seen nothing at all. So he sent him out again, giving him some 
parched yellow beans to eat, and he went along eating the beans 
until he reached the place. When he looked into the house he fell 
down half fainting with fear ; and, running home, he told the old man 
that there was something dreadful in the house. They were shining 
so bright that he was frightened nearly to death. 

" Say nothing about it," said the old man. " I will get some one 
to kill these men for me. I shall soon have soup to drink." 

So he rose up, painted himself, put on his headdress of owl feathers, 
and started forth. He went on towards the south where those men 
live who gamble ; but he kept on just the same, running until he 
stopped in the midst of those people. 

"Who is this stranger ? " they asked. "We never saw him be- 
fore," and they made ready something to eat. 

The old man, wiping the sweat from his body, did not answer their 
questions. At last he said, " I did not come here to gamble and 
dance, but I want you to give up my enemies to me, so that I myself 
can kill them." 

At these words they began to make ready their clubs and to arm 
themselves. " Come, on then," they said to him ; and rushing into the 
house they began to strike here and there and everywhere with 
their clubs ; but they hit only the posts of the house, and the brothers 
they could not touch ; for they rose above their heads, flew through 
the hole in the roof of the house, and started towards their home. 

The people, running after them, asked the mockingbird, Mai-schwi- 
lau, where they were, but he said they had gone by. 
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The old man, going on towards the east, saw a big lizard sitting 
there making ollas, and he asked him if he had seen any one pass by. 
" Yes," he said, two men had been there, but they had gone on. The 
old man took his war club, and started alone after the brothers. The 
brothers had first of all flown through the air, and then they came 
down to the ground and went onwards on foot ; but the way was beset 
with difficulties. First they came to a place where the gopher had 
made a big hole in the earth, and into this they fell headlong. Then 
they came to a great sand-bank, through which they could toil but 
slowly ; and when that was passed, they reached a bog of mud and 
mire in which they stuck fast. They still held their bows and arrows, 
and when the old man came after them they tried to defend them- 
selves ; but they could not, and he killed them, first one and then the 
other, with his club. 

After he had killed them Coyote came running up and dipped his 
club in the blood, and ran off to boast how he had killed them both. 
" You can go and skin and eat them," he said. The old man came 
along behind. The people went out, skinned them, and brought them 
home to eat them. The old man got the bones and pounded them 
up and ate them. The girls sat in front of their house and cried when 
they saw their husbands' flesh eaten by the people. 

They called to the old woman to come and sing at the feast. 
Quail, who was a person then, said, "I can do better than that." 

First song. Old Woman sings. 

Second song. Quail sings. 

The wife of the dead man, the younger brother, had a baby ; and 
the old man, her father, had planned to kill it if it were a boy, for he 
said, " Some day he will destroy us all." When he heard the cry of the 
baby, he went to take it away and kill it ; but the mother concealed 
the sex saying, " It is a girl. Some day she will help me in the house," 
so he let it live. 

The baby was a boy. His name was Cuy-a-ho-marr. While he lay 
there he knew everything, though he made himself a baby. When 
he grew older, and the grandfather discovered that he had been 
tricked, he was very angry with the mother who had deceived 
him. 

The old grandmother, Hu-wo-fll-ya, would dress herself with the 
bones of the dead brothers. She had them split into pieces, pierced 
with holes, and would hang them all over her body. When she was 
moving about to gather seeds, these dry bones danced up and down 
and rattled as she went. The little boy saw this, and when she sang 
and danced he said, "I will make you suffer for this some day." So 
one day he went to his grandmother as if to help her with the load 
she was carrying. He lifted the load to her head and crushed her 
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beneath it. Then he put the bones about his body, made himself 
look like the old woman, and went home. 

The old grandfather heard his wife coming and went to meet her, 
but when he looked at her he knew that something was wrong. The 
little boy threw off the things and running into the house hid him- 
self in the rafters. " Kill him and I will eat him," cried the grand- 
father. All the people ran in with spears in their hands, but they 
could not hurt him. He came out again and began to play outside. 
He saw the bone of his father's knee made into a ball, and the people 
were playing with it with a shinny stick. 

He asked his grandfather to make him a shinny stick so that he 
could play too ; and he gave him a crooked willow stick. The boy 
said that would not do, and he threw it away. 

" Get me something better." 

So he went out and got him a stick from the screw-bean ; but that 
was not right, and he threw it away. Then he cut one from the iron- 
wood, that grows on the desert, and with this he was suited. " It is 
just what I want," he said, and he went out to play the shinny game 
with the rest. The ball came rolling towards him, for he was calling 
it, and he hit it, and sent it far away towards the east into the ocean ; 
but they could do nothing to him. 

His uncle had gone to gamble with some people, and he lost every- 
thing he had. When he came home the little boy asked, " How do 
you play ? Which way do you throw the stick ?" (A game played by 
throwing a stick through a rolling hoop.) 

"Oh, I throw any way; I throw towards the north and south." 

" Well, when you go again, I will go with you ; and next time you 
throw, let it be away from the north and south, and towards the east 
and west. When I get there you must hit me as if you were angry 
at me, and throw dirt in my face, and the dog will come and lick my 
face and the girls will say, ' Why do you whip the boy ? ' and they 
will take me away. Then when I am gone you must say ' I '11 play 
my nephew off.' " 

" All right," said the uncle ; and he went again next day to gam- 
ble. Then the little boy started to go after him. 

"You must not go," said his mother, "those people would eat you, 
if you went among them." 

" I 'm going in spite of that." So he turned himself into an arrow 
without any feathers on it, the sort that never goes straight. 
(Song.) 

The mother sang when she saw her boy leave in the shape of an 
arrow. 

They were gambling when he got there, and his uncle was losing 
again. 
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" What did you come here for ? " said his uncle angrily. " You are 
not big enough to come," and he hit him and threw dirt at him. So 
the dog licked his face, and the girls came and led him away. Then 
the uncle said, " I will gamble my nephew off, each part of him to a 
point." 

" I 've got a point," said his adversary ; " two points, three." He 
won all the time away from the uncle. 

" I want to see my uncle play," said the little boy. He was now 
on the last point. The little boy was lost if the adversary won this, 
which was his heart. They were making ready to cut him up and 
eat him ; but he told them he must have some brush to lie on. Then 
he made himself so heavy that they could not lift him. " Clear the 
way so that I can see my uncle play." It was the last point. This 
would be the end of him. Coyote came and brought some arrow- 
brush to lay him on. "No, that is not the right kind." Then he got 
some kind of red brush. "Yes, that is right." 

" Come sit on the brush." He went and sat on it. 

Coyote got a knife. " Wait a while," said the little boy. " He has 
not lost the last point yet. Clear the road. I want to see the game." 
(Song.) 

The boy sings, " My heart, it is the last of me." 

As soon as he fixed his eyes upon him he made his uncle win. 
He began winning back every point that he had lost. He won his 
nephew back, and then he won the people's possessions one by one. 
He won corn and grinding-stones with their memos, and everything 
they owned. 

" Now let us go home, uncle," said the little boy. His uncle told 
the people that if they would carry home, for him, in four days' time, 
all the things that he had won, they might have his nephew to eat. 
But the little boy held up his hand to the sky and got a kind of wallet 
and hung it at his waist and carried everything home. 

But in four days the people came, and they were going to kill and 
eat him. They made a fire and set a lot of ollas in four rows full of 
water upon it to boil, for they were going to make chawee (acorn 
mush) to eat with the flesh of the boy, and there were many to eat. 

A fly came to the little boy and told him of all this. "I know all 
about it already," he said. " I must get help on my side too." 

So he went first of all to the gopher and found him asleep. 

"Who are you, coming here where no one comes, and where do 
you come from ? " asked the gopher. 

When he heard his story, he said, " Go to the next place west, where 
my uncle the Storm- wind lives." 

So he went on till he came to Storm-wind's house. 

"Who are you ?" asked the Wind. 
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" They are going to kill me to-morrow and I must have help," said 
the boy. 

" Go on to the next place, where Fire lives. He may help you," said 
Storm-wind. 

So the boy went on to where Fire lived, and when he got there the 
house was full of fire, and he made himself ice, and got into the house. 

" Who are you ? " asked Fire. " I eat up any one who comes here." 

" It is I, my uncle. They are going to kill me, and I come to you 
for help." 

"All right. I will help you. Go back home and keep a careful 
watch day and night. How is it with you now ? " 

"They have set four rows of ollas with water in them ready to 
boil." 

" Go and get some frogs and put them in the ollas, and the water 
will not boil." 

So he went home and got some frogs and put them in the ollas to 
keep the water from boiling. Then he climbed upon the housetop 
and watched every hour of the day as Fire had told him to. 

The grandfather said, " What are you doing ? Why don't you play 
about instead of keeping a lookout there. What are you watching 
for ? " 

" I am looking at the hawk I see there in the air," said the boy, and 
he went and got a wild duck and brought it in, and said the bird had 
dropped it. 

Then the Wind came blowing the dust before him. The grand- 
father told them to mind the fire and put brush around it for a wind- 
break. The low wind came first, but after him came the Storm-wind. 
He overthrew the ollas and broke them in pieces. Then came Fire, 
Mai-au, burning all it touched. 

The boy took his mother's sister and hid her under a basket, and 
stood on top of it himself, looking around while one by one all of his 
enemies were burned up. Then he lifted the lid to look under. His 
aunt was amazed to see that all were dead. She put her hand over 
her mouth and looked about her. "You have finished them all," she 
said ; "you should have left some one for company." 

" Say no more, but be thankful that you are spared to live. Dance 
now and sing that I have destroyed my enemies." 

" I cannot dance. How can I sing ? " she bewailed. 

" When I was in trouble you were ready enough to dance and sing," 
said the boy. 
(Song.) 

Cuy-a-ho-marr sang and made her dance to the song. 

" Where shall we go now ? " 

They walked beyond the ashes of the fire and stopped there to 
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sleep for the night. All the night they heard the spirits of all those 
dead people. They were laughing and singing and playing exactly 
as if they were alive. That is why those who come after know about 
the spirits of the dead. 

They rose up very early the next day, and the boy pretended that 
he was afraid that his uncle and all those people would destroy him. 
But in reality he knew his own power. 
(Song.) 

The boy sang, "My uncle, perhaps this day you will kill me." 

His uncle was really dead, but he saw his spirit and he was afraid 
of that. 

" Let us go on." So they started towards the west. 

He came to the spot where his father and his uncle (his father's 
brother) had been killed, and coming first to his uncle's grave he put 
his hand into the ground, and reached down and pulled him out. He 
set him there before him, but his uncle said, " You can do nothing for 
me. My bones are all dust and mixed with the seeds in the earth." 

So he put him back and went to his father's grave and pulled him 
out in the same way. But it was the same as before. " You can do 
nothing for me," said his father. " But what you have done the peo- 
ple that come after will do. They will bring back their dead to look 
at them once more." (In the Dance of Images.) 

The boy's hair had grown long ; and he set fire to a bunch of tall 
grass that grows on the desert, and putting his head in the fire he 
began to burn his hair off. Then seeing in his shadow that one side 
of his hair was still long, he put his head again in the fire and burned 
it off even all around. This is why they still cut the hair for the 
dead and burn it in the fire. 
(Song.) 

He tells in the song what he has done. 

Starting on again, he saw some birds (a sort of eagle-hawk, king- 
bird) sunning themselves on the top of a tree in the early morning, 
and to them he gave the name Pa-quasch. As he went on his jour- 
ney he gave the names to everything in the world. If it had not 
been for this we would not know the names of any of the things we 
see. 

The boy and his aunt went on to where a jackrabbit lived, and, 
when he saw them coming, he ran off and then sat up. "You will 
always do like that in the time to come,'' said Cuy-a-ho-marr, and he 
gave its name to the jackrabbit. 

They went on and on ; and he took a spear and scratched the 
ground with it, and where he touched it the water rose and made a 
great pond. 

His aunt was frightened and said, " How shall I get across ? " 
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He blamed her for being frightened and stretched his spear across 
the water. It reached from shore to shore and she walked over on it 

They went on and on and came to a place where there was a thick 
sort of brush, and in it was heard a strange noise like that of an ani- 
mal squeaking. He was afraid of this noise. " It seems to me that 
there is in this an awful power," he said, and he gave no name to it ; 
but he said that in all time to come the same noise would be heard 
in this plant. 
(Song.) 

They went on and on, and he began to think of leaving his aunt 
and to question how he should contrive it. They came to a pond, 
and again he put his spear across for her to walk on ; but when she 
was half-way across, he drew the spear away and she fell into the 
water. But she got out again and sat on top of the water ; so he 
reached his spear again to her and drew her out. 

They went on and on and came to a dense thicket of all kinds of 
brush, and here he turned her into a bird, Kul-dsch, and she sat 
there picking the seeds, and he left her and went forward alone. 

He went on and on and came to a place where there were dead 
mesquite trees growing in the middle of some water, and a lot of white 
cranes were sitting on them. 
(Song.) 

They flew from the tree and swam in the water. 

He went on towards the home of his grandmother, and saw a lot 
of mud-hens. He could not tell whether they were people or what they 
were. 

He came to a lot of frogs that were swimming and diving down in 
the water, and when he passed on from that place he came to the 
track of a bear that led to the water, and he stood and looked at it. 

The bear knew that some one was on his track, and he said, " If 
you pass by me, I will get you and tear you to pieces." He was 
watching for the boy, who stood looking at him. 

" I don't know which of us will get the best of it," said the boy. 
But he had some tobacco in a piece of a cane, which he took from his 
ear and smoked, and blew the smoke at the bear and put him to sleep 
so that he passed on. 

The bear woke up and saw the track of the boy farther along. 
" He has got the best of me," he said. " In his dream he has over- 
come me. He has more power than I." The boy mocked him and 
went on. When he came to his grandmother's house, he found it full 
of people of all sorts, such as are now all the animals and plants 
and everything that lives in the world. 

He got up under the beams of the house and hid himself in the 
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rafters. He began to weep and his tears ran down and fell like rain 
upon the heads of these people. Coyote went out to see if it were 
raining, but the sky was bright and clear and he began to bark and 
cry. 

The boy took his spear and jumped clown and stood in front of the 
door and began hitting all these people with his spear. The road- 
runner was hit as he ran by and escaped, and the red may still be 
seen on his head where it was grazed by the spear. 

The mock-orange came rolling out and it was hit many times by 
the spear. You can still see the marks in white stripes upon it. 

" Whose boy are you ? " asked the grandmother. 

"It is I." 
(Song.) 

He sang to tell who he was. 

" It is you, my grandson. I know you now." 
(Song.) 

The grandmother sings. 

So they went away into the islands of the ocean, and when he 
went up into the sky, she went into the ground. 

On earth his name is Cuy-a-ho-marr. In the sky (as a meteoric fire- 
ball) it is She-wee-w. (Chaup in Mesa Grande dialect.) 

THIRD VERSION OF THE STORY OF CUY-A-HO-MARR. 
(A fragment, interesting for comparison.) 

One of the story-tellers of the Campo-Manzanita region was an old 
man who had grown a little childish, and was so afraid of the strange 
white woman, and so reluctant to tell the stories of the past, that he 
made his escape across the Mexican border. His nephew, my inter- 
preter, Jos6 Santo Lopez, commonly called Sant, remembers a part 
of the long Cuy-a-ho-marr story which the old man used to relate to 
him twenty-five years ago when he was a little boy. 

The account of the gambling game is the same as that given above, 
except that Sant remembers to explain that the people who gambled 
and were so eager to eat their enemies were coyotes, that is to say, 
they were at that time those among the First People who afterwards 
became coyotes. 1 

Sant gives the following account of the conclusion of the game : 
When the game was over, and the uncle had won all the posses- 

1 I use the term First People as a convenient generality borrowed from Curtin, 
though I have not heard the Dieguefios or Luisefios use this term exactly as he does. 
Their creation myths are more consistent than those which Curtin relates, as their 
First Cause created the Earth and Sky, the former bringing forth the First People 
as her children. The change into animals came in a different way, occurring at the 
time when the death of Ouiot brought death to all upon earth. 
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sions of the other side, the little boy told his uncle to make the peo- 
ple carry all those things home for him. 

The little boy had a small bag or wallet such as children have. 
They had won lots of corn, and he asked them to fill his bag so that 
he could parch and eat the corn. There was a great big granary 
basket there, and out of this they began to fill his little bag. They 
put the corn in the bag, and more and more and more ; but it was 
never filled, and the big basket was quite emptied, so they had to give 
it up. 

The visit to the Fire and Winds is briefly given ; and the dramatic 
climax is nearly the same. 

The Light Wind came and blew on the water in the ollas so that 
it would not boil. 

Then the Strong Wind brought the dust. Every one ran into the 
house or took shelter in the brush, thinking that it was a sand- 
storm. The Wind broke the ollas, smashed them, and rolled them 
into the fire. Then Fire came burning the brush, burning everything 
it touched. Great balls of it fell here and there and everywhere and 
burned everything up. 

Fire had told the little boy to make himself ice and go down into 
the ground with his mother. He must save her, and all the rest of his 
enemies should be burned up. But the boy got a great big hard bas- 
ket and put his mother's sister under it, and stood on top of it watch- 
ing the people burn. They screamed, burning. He saw his mother 
burn, but said nothing. 

After Fire had gone, he got off the basket and lifted it up. " My 
nephew," said his aunt, "you ought not to have burned your mother 
and have saved me." 

" Never mind that. That is your good luck." 

While the Fire was burning, Coyote ran and jumped into the 
water to save himself, so that he was not burned up, but his skin was 
scorched ; and that is the reason it looks brown and scorched to this 
day. 

When the little boy pulled his uncle's body out of the ground they 
cried and talked together. 

His uncle said, " You ought not to have done this, as you will 
make a great deal of trouble, sorrow, and sickness in the world unless 
you are very careful, when you put me back, not to let a breath of 
wind arise from the place where I am buried." 

The little boy tried to do as he directed. Very carefully he put the 
earth in place over him, and pressed it down with his heel ; but in 
spite of all his trouble, a breath of air puffed up from the grave ; and 
this is the cause of all the sickness in the world. 

Then he came to his father's grave and did the same thing, and 
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sat there crying. " You can't do anything," said his father " All 
my bones are scattered. But you will cause sickness and troable in 
the world by taking me out of my grave." 

Then the little boy went back to his old grandmother, his father's 
mother, and she went into the ground while he went up in the sky. 
In whatever direction he goes in the sky (the path of a meteoric fire- 
ball) there his grandmother is in the ground in the mountain over 
which he passes. He makes a noise like thunder which is heard when 
he passes overhead as a big bluish ball of fire. Sant saw one once 
when he was a boy. The Indians fear him greatly. 

COMMENT BY SANT UPON THE CUY-A-HO-MARR STORY. 

The Mojave Indians have the story of Cuy-a-ho-marr, as have also 
the Maricopas of Arizona ; and the Maricopa country must be the 
real home of Cuy-a-ho-marr's grandmother, Sin-yo-hauch, for in that 
place they still point out the big heap of ashes where she made her 
fire for cooking. This is a sort of stone that looks like ashes. And 
you can see the rock which the twin brothers climbed to get the 
eagles ; and the heap of deer hides which they left when they skinned 
the deer ; and the painted flutes striped with red which they played 
upon to call the girls. All these things are now seen turned into stone 
and rocks. 

Constance Goddard Du Bois. 

Waterbury, Conn. 



